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THE BIRD COLLECTION AT THE ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS, BELLE VUE, MANCHESTER 


By Geravp T. ILes 


The last reference in the AvicuLTURAL MAGazine to the birds at the 
Manchester Zoo appeared thirty years ago, when Dr. Graham 
Renshaw contributed an article. Although the general zoological 
collection is one of the most important in the country, the bird section 
is not as large as I would wish, and this is probably due to the fact that 
a separate bird house has never existed. I look forward to the day when 
building restrictions are lifted and it is possible to construct a separate 
house for the smaller birds, as well as new flight aviaries, crane 
paddocks, and other necessary features. 

The most recent addition to the bird section is the “ Hall of Living 
Jewels ”’, which is situated in the Paddock House, and is screened off 
to form a separate feature. Opened early in 1949, this exhibit contains 
eleven cages of varying size and it was designed to house Humming 
Birds, Sun Birds, and other small birds of brilliant plumage. When 
we opened the Jewel Hall we were quite unable to obtain Hummers, 
possessed only a few Sun Birds, and so had to fill up with other attractive 
small birds such as Long-tailed Grass Finches, Violet-eared Waxbills, 
and Whydahs. 

The show cages are glass-fronted and are lined with cream-coloured 
plastic. Above each show cage is a smaller cage of wire-netting which 
is not seen by the public. In order to clean the former the glass tops 
are pulled back on a slide and the birds can then fly into the smaller 
cages above. Artificial lighting was used almost exclusively at first and 
the birds thrived quite well—one pair of Spice Birds were left in their 
cage for the whole period of twenty months that the Jewel Hall has 
been in operation and they still looked in splendid condition at the end 
of this time. 

We are now gradually changing over to daylight, as the birds will 
look even better under natural light, and plants—which are an impor- 
tant part of the exhibit—will also thrive all the better. I think I should 
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mention here that of course only the bird cages are illuminated, the 
public hall being in darkness. 

On 11th August last I went to Liverpool to meet Mr. Kenneth 
Smith, who had arrived from British Guiana with a miscellaneous col- 
lection of livestock. On the quayside I noticed a packing case containing 
five Humming Birds. As nobody appeared to want them I bought the 
lot and hiring a taxi conveyed my prizes to Manchester. 

For the first six weeks I kept the Hummers in my office in order that 
I could improve their condition (not that they were in bad condition 
on arrival—far from it), and also so that I could study the birds at close 
quarters. ‘There were frequent fights, and I often became alarmed when 
two of the birds would crash together in mid-air. Fortunately no 
serious harm was done, but I decided that it would be best to split up 
the birds at the earliest possible moment. 

During the period in which they were kept in my office I often heard 
their song which consisted of a high-pitched warbling note. I also 
observed that whenever I put my hand inside the cage to change the 
food or flowers they uttered a quick “ chip-chip-chip ” sound during 
flight. 

The cage in which the Hummers had travelled was a converted 
packing-case having the front covered with fine-mesh netting. The 
door was small and very inconveniently placed for catching up the 
birds, and since I wanted to avoid using a net, I had a special trap 
cage made and fitted this on to the front of the case, turning back part 
of the netting to allow the birds to fly in and out as they wished. In 
this way I could easily isblate the particular birds that I wanted to 
transfer to new quarters. 

Unfortunately one bird quickly wilted and died after removal. I was 
extremely busy at the time and was therefore unable to carry out a post- 
mortem until it was too late, but I believe that the casualty was a hen. 

At first I was not certain about the identity of the Hummers, but 
with the help of Mr. C. S. Webb I am now almost sure that they 
are Agyriria whitelyi, pictured in a coloured plate in Chubb’s 
The Birds of British Guiana. ‘They are not among the most colourful of 
the Humming Birds, but nevertheless they are very beautiful. I believe 
that I have both sexes, for two individuals are more brilliant than the 
other two, which are possibly a hen and an immature cock. The cocks 
have the head and mantle metallic emerald green, which contrasts with 
the pure white chin, breast, and abdomen. The back is bronze-green 
and the wings and tail are brown. The hen is similar to the cock, except 
that she has fewer metallic green feathers, while the underparts are 
off-white. I have also noticed one of the cocks erecting the metallic 
green feathers on the crown of the head into a miniature crest. 

I still retain a keen interest in the Humming Birds and give them as 
much of my time as possible. I always spend an hour with them each 
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night when I give them their last feed of the day. I consider this late 
feeding to be of extreme importance to their well-being. In order to 
allow the birds sufficient time in which to take their last feed the lighting 
system has been arranged on a time switch which cuts out at about 
10.30 p.m., and restores the light at 6.30 a.m. the next morning. 

I suppose that everyone who keeps Humming Birds has their own 
pet theory on the question of feeding. Readers may be interested in the 
method adopted with our birds, which so far has appeared to be entirely 
satisfactory. 

They are fed three times each day, early morning, noon, and as I 
have already mentioned, last thing at night. Kenneth Smith informed 
me that the birds had been fed with Mellin’s Food and honey on the 
voyage home, so I decided to offer them a choice of two mixtures during 
the day and one at night. The day mixtures are as follows : No. 1, one 
level teaspoonful each of Mellin’s Food, Nestle’s milk, honey, and 
glucose, with the addition of either a little Bovril or Marmite (the 
amount equal to the head of a match), these ingredients mixed with a 
cupful of boiling water. Mixture No. 2 is similar to No. 1 with the 
exception of the Nestle’s milk. At night only mixture No. 2 is given. 
In addition to the above the birds consume quantities of drosophila 
(fruit flies) which they take on the wing. To watch a Hummer open its 
bill to engulf a fly is a wonderful experience and not a little startling in 
the first instance. 


I give the birds a bath at least once every day by directing a very 
fine spray of tepid water on to a convenient twig, and the Hummers 
will fly into this artificial “‘ rain ’’ and show every sign of thoroughly 
enjoying themselves. One bird will now perch 3 inches away from 


‘ 


me and will remain in the “ beam” of the spray until almost com- 
pletely drenched, after which it will fly away and rub against the plush- 
like leaves of Jacobinia. Plants and flowers are changed regularly, and 
it is absolutely enchanting to watch one of the Humming Birds hovering 
around the flowers of a begonia or a fuchsia. 

I am expecting to obtain more Humming Birds in the near future, 
and I shall not be content until I have as many of these delightful little 
birds as our accommodation will permit. 

We have a cock Superb Sun Bird in the Jewel Hall which has been 
on almost constant exhibition for the period that the house has been 
open, but he will not be seen to advantage until the present artificial 
illumination over his cage has been replaced by daylight. 

At the back of the exhibition cages we have a hen Scarlet-chested 
Sun Bird which our Bird Overseer, Mr. A. Martin, presented to the 
Zoo when he joined the staff in 1946. This bird has been in captivity 
for eighteen years and is still in perfect feather. She is very tame and 
her great delight each night is to be fed with mealworms. The 
Sulphur-breasted Tyrant-bird in the next cage neatly decapitates a 
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mealworm and Sheila the Sun Bird removes the contents with the aid 
of her tongue, often perching on my finger to do so. The way in which 
this bird watches my every movement and chirrups until her turn 
arrives is most engaging. Sun and Humming Birds are among the 
most attractive and interesting birds it is possible to keep. 

During this night feeding I have been amused by a Red-billed 
Toucan which watches the feeding of the Hummers, Sun Birds, and my 
pet Kinkajou with every sign of annoyance. He does everything except 
stand on his head to attract my attention, making a continuous 
‘* whining” noise all the while. This bird is recuperating from a 
damaged wing. It happened in this way—I have a pair of Great Ant- 
eaters in a large cage and I thought that a Toucan would mix in very 
well. A Sulphur and White-breasted Toucan was introduced, and 
except for a little fright on the part of the Ant-eaters when the bird 
first flapped its wings the three settled down splendidly. After several 
months together I would say that the Toucan is well prepared to stand 
up to the Ant-eaters if necessary, and when he plays on the great logs 
which lie on the floor of the cage he will snap his beak angrily if either 
of the mammals approach too closely. The success of this venture made 
me decide to try the Red-billed Toucan in the same cage as well, but 
the Ant-eaters would have none of him and pounced upon him 
immediately he was introduced into their cage, resulting in the slight 
damage to the wing. 

The parrots form the largest single group of birds in the collection 
and are mostly housed in the old Parrot House, which was built, 
I believe, almost one hundred years ago. The old and original octagonal 
side cages are soon to be replaced with larger and more modern cages 
to house the African Greys, Amazons, and some of the Cockatoos. In 
the Amazon Parrots the Blue-fronts easily predominate, but we also 
have the Green-cheeked, Yellow-fronted, Red-fronted, and Festive. 
The Cockatoos include Leadbeater’s, Greater and Lesser Sulphur- 
crested, Ducorp’s, and the Roseate. The Parrakeets include the 
Alexandrine, Ring-necked, and Red-rumped. A cock Ring-necked 
Parrakeet was presented to us in December, 1943, and was placed in 
the large flight aviary in the Parrot House. The bird appeared normal 
in every way at first, but in the summer of 1947 it moulted out with a 
sprinkling of pure yellow feathers. Successive moults have increased 
the number of yellow feathers in the bird’s plumage, so that to-day it 
is almost a pure lutino. 

Other birds in the parrot group are a Yellow-backed Lory and what 
I believe is a hybrid between Swainson’s and the Red-collared Lorikeet. 
In the Parrot House we also have various other birds as well as a few 
mammals. A Laughing Kingfisher, or Kookaburra, arrived in 1921 
and is still in excellent voice, although I do not think that it laughs so 
frequently as it used to do. On viewing present world affairs this is not, 
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perhaps, surprising. I have already told how I found that kingfishers 
like grapes—a fact which I discovered quite by accident, and which 
I have not noticed as being mentioned in any reference works on these 
birds. 

Another bird of interest in this house is the cinnamon variety of the 
common Jackdaw. This has been in the collection for the past eight 
years. 

The birds of prey are chiefly housed in a row of cages on the outside 
of the Camel and Giraffe House. Here are fine pairs of the Nubian or 
Northern Lappet-faced Vulture and Ruppell’s Griffon Vulture. The 
Bateleur Eagle arrived from ‘Kenya as an immature specimen and it 
always greets me when I pass the cage by displaying in the manner 
shown in the accompanying plate. Also in these cages are an Abyssinian 
Tawny Eagle, a Long-crested Hawk Eagle (the only specimen I have 
ever seen of this magnificent bird), an Augur Buzzard, a Red Kite, and 
a pair of Kestrels. 

Owls include a Milky Eagle-Owl, a pair of White-faced Scops Owls, 
and a Woodford’s Owl. I must also mention a pair of Tawny Owls 
which we received as fledgelings in 1949. Having no room to exhibit 
these birds I decided to release them in the Zoo grounds, and this was 
done in August, 1949. The birds stayed close to the spot where they 
were released and for some time the staff fed them each day. Gradually 
the owls fended for themselves, but they have remained tame, and 
when I wander through the grounds at night I often approach to within 
a yard or so of where they are perching without causing them the 
slightest alarm. 

Other birds of note are the Black-footed or Jackass Penguins, which 
share an enclosure with two White Pelicans, a pair of Red-breasted 
Geese, and a Crested Curassow which is delightfully tame, and some- 
times leaves its own enclosure to forage in an adjoining paddock con- 
taining a trio of Sitatunga. Another enclosure contains Peafowl, 
Demoiselle and Grey-necked Crowned Cranes, a pair of Crested 
Curassows, and a Red-legged Partridge which surprisingly was picked 
up in Smithfield Market in the centre of Manchester. 

A circular island near the Peafowl enclosure is the home of a number 
of Flamingoes, together with various ornamental duck, including the 
Mandarin, Carolina, Pintail, and Bahama Pintail. 

I have not by any means dealt with all the birds in our collection, 
to do so would be to make this article seem even more like a catalogue 
than it does at present, but I have contented myself with mentioning 
those which I hope will interest the majority of readers. 
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BREEDING NOTES FOR 1950 
By Tue Duke or Beprorp 


When moving the remnants of my Parrakeet collection from 
Haywards Heath to Woburn, I decided to leave some of the more 
delicate and valuable birds temporarily in the care of a friend in the 
hope that he might be able to increase the stock during the summer 
of 1950. 

At Woburn, therefore, I have had little but rather familiar birds, 
which I and others have bred on several occasions. Bearing in mind 
the fact that a few choice pairs were handicapped by great age and 
increasing infertility, the breeding results have been quite fair. 

A nice pair of Brown’s Parrakeets started to come into breeding 
condition in March. In April they became afflicted with the 
uncertainty common in their species as to the time to be selected for 
moulting, but fortunately in May the right decision was finally arrived 
at, and the hen laid seven eggs in a hanging nest-box in the flight, 
and hatched and reared five nice young ones, two cocks and three 
hens. For a time they toyed with the idea of a second brood, but 
finally dropped into moult. 

The only other pair of typical Broadtails—Barnards, hung about 
for some time, possibly by reason of the beastly weather. Finally 
the hen laid six eggs in a grandfather clock box, and hatched and 
reared three young ones—two cocks and a hen. There was no second 
nest. 

A couple of Little Bluebonnets unfortunately turned out to be two 
hens, and of course were madly anxious to breed, from March to 
July ! They both made proposals of marriage to me, but, strange to 
say, displayed no jealousy of one another ! 

A very old pair of Pileated Parrakeets I had received long before 
the war. After the habit of ancient birds, the hen laid a small clutch 
very late in the year, after her mate had begun to moult. She then 
fell ill and died. 

Two out of three pairs of Rock Peplar Parrakeets bred successfully, 
as recorded in another article. 

A pair of Barrabands laid only two eggs, and hatched and reared 
a young cock. 


A pair of Crimson-wings had four eggs and reared the two young 
hatched. They were the first non-rickety Crimson-wings I have 
ever reared. Although conditions were idertical, and more than one 
pair was involved, all the Crimson-wings I bred at Binstead, Havant, 
and Haywards Heath left the nest rickety, although they improved 
after a time. 


Many cock Crimson-wings are the worst of husbands, and the 
idlest of fathers. My present cock, by comparison, is quite 
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domesticated. It is true that he responded to his wife’s first requests 
that he should feed her, with a volley of oaths, but anything less 
would have been unnatural in a male of his species. When she started 
to sit, he relented, and fed her quite regularly and even, for her 
entertainment, chewed up bits of grass and walked as though he were 
the worse for drink—which is the Crimson-wing’s method of display ! 
Even more surprising, he helped to feed the children when they left 
the nest. Perhaps it was this unusually happy home atmosphere that 
warded off rickets ! 

A pair of Green-winged Kings made heroic but unavailing efforts to 
produce a family. They are very old birds, the hen having been 
many years at the Zoo. She laid three clutches of eggs, but all were 
infertile or got cracked, either because the shells were thin, or because 
the cock spent a lot of time in the nest hoping that a family would 
appear. 

The Derbyans are also a very old pair, the cock having spent many 
years in a Zoo parrot cage. The hen laid and incubated two clutches, 
but the eggs were clear. 

A pair of blue Indian Ringnecks were received in the early winter 
through the kindness of Mr. Ezra. The cock was adult, but the hen 
only a last year’s bird. The cock came into breeding condition, and 
the hen tried to, but, by reason of her youth, could not quite “‘ make 
it’?! They are the same pretty, soft shade as a blue Alexandrine, 
and the cock has the same white ring, the black ‘“‘ moustachial ” 
markings being retained. The pair are decidedly timid and do not 
seem to have been kept long in captivity in India. 

A very old albino Roseate Cockatoo, mated to her grey son, failed 
to lay ; I think she is past breeding. 

The grey hen mated to the above cock’s brother, though she bred 
last year, disgraced herself this season by breaking all her eggs in 
the log or laying them from the perch. 

An ordinary grey hen I mated to a cock from the Zoo. This old fellow 
had spent so many years walking up and down a perch in a Parrot 
cage, and saying, “‘ Hullo cocky!” that at first he seemed rather 
bewildered to find himself sharing a spacious aviary with an agreeable 
lady of his species. However, he was a family man at heart. The 
appearance of a nest delighted him beyond measure, and he took to 
it at once. I cannot positively state that he laid the eggs, but he 
certainly appeared to do everything else—all the preparation of the 
nest, all the sitting, and all the feeding of the two young! The 
only duty his wife appeared to consider that she was called upon to 
perform was to help the children with their toilet when they were 
fledged ! 

A pair of Gang-gang Cockatoos also went to nest. Before marriage 
each was a gentle and affectionate pet. After embarking upon 
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matrimony the pair became confirmed man-eaters, and one entered 
the aviary, if not at the risk of one’s life, at any rate at the risk of 
losing one’s ears and nose! It is curious how marriage spoils the 
tempers of some Parrot-like birds, and not others. Tame Roseates 
usually remain friendly with humans, and so do some tame hen Grey 
Parrots. Amazons, on the contrary, and many cock Greys become 
absolute devils, and attack their owners at sight. Two very nice 
young Gang-gangs have just left the nest. The hen is slightly darker 
than her mother. The cock’s head is mainly red, but he has some 
grey on the cheeks. The first day out of the nest the young birds were 
clumsy and got stuck on the wire or fell to the ground. Using my 
fingers as a bait, I lured the parents into the shelter and shut them in. 
Their rage at finding me in the aviary flight was terrific, and their 
language awful! I fixed up a lot of extra branches, and coaxing the 
youngsters on to a stick, I transferred them to a comfortable perch, 
a procedure they accepted sensibly enough. The family reunion 
was rather pretty, the anxious parents greeting their offspring with 
little, gentle cries of affection and relief. 


» ~ 


BREEDING NOBLE MACAWS IN CALIFORNIA 


By G. Rayson Brown 


I have read with great interest the article in the AvicuLTURAL 
MAGAZINE, carried in its January-February, 1950, issue, regarding 
Noble Macaws and find my observations to be quite in accordance 
therewith generally. 

I secured a pair of Noble Macaws about September, 1949, from an 
old couple that used to allow them to breed, but due to illness in the 
family and the extreme old age of the owners, they were not permitted 
to breed for a season or two ; in fact they were quite pets of this old 
couple and were taught to talk and were very good talkers while with 
them. I have not, however, insisted on keeping them talking as I was 
more interested in the possibilities of rearing some young. 

The original habitat of these birds I know not, nor have I been able 
to find any authentic data on them, but as I mentioned above I have 
had them but a short time and I am now searching for texts that may 
enlighten me on their origin. But books on parrots are quite as scarce 
as some of the parrots themselves ; however, I shall continue my 
quest hoping to locate something that will enlighten me on their 
derivation. 

I released these birds into their pen on 1st September or thereabouts 
and a nest box was in place at that time. They made themselves quite 
at home but did not act as though the nest box was there and did not, 
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to my knowledge, enter it until in December when they became very 
interested and the hen would be seen in and out of the nest until New 
Year’s day she disappeared to take over the task of hatching the eggs. 
She would be seen from time to time out of the nest but for just a few 
fleeting glances and she would be back in the nest out of sight. I did 
not seek the progress of the incubation as I was too glad to have her 
sitting to take a chance on breaking her up from her task. Thus I do 
not know actually when she started to sit in earnest nor do I know 
exactly when the young hatched, but it was on the 5th February that 
I first heard the young and on 17th March the f#st young left the nest, 
fully feathered and very able to move about to suit himself. There 
was still one young in the nest and the old birds faithfully cared for 
it and I was very anxious about its condition as they continued to 
feed it and it would call regularly for its food, but did not appear at 
the nest opening as did the first one ; so after an additional four weeks 
of suspense I opened the nest and took the young one out. To all 
intents and purposes it seemed quite normal and I am at a loss to 
know why it was so slow in developing, except possibly it may have 
been the victim of an inferiority complex and backward. The other 
young may have been the more aggressive and therefore ate most 
of the food offered and thus caused the retarded development. 

It was very weak of foot and wing when removed from the nest but 
it was very plump and I well understand why it would be weak in foot 
and wing after being confined for so long. The second one was taken 
from the nest on the 12th April and during ten days it grew very strong 
of foot. I placed a few bare boughs in the pen so it has to climb over 
them and it has a very strong grip in its feet and it is now trying to 
fly and is doing a very good job of it too. 

The colouring of my birds is noticeably different in the two sexes. 
The male is a shade darker than the hen and also the iris of the male’s 
eye is darker than that of the female, otherwise they are the green and 
blue as mentioned in the Magazine but with a decided golden bronze 
sheen on the general green colouring. But I too wish to mention that 
the colouring of the feet and mandibles of mine are at a variance with 
the Magazine report, but the colouring of those parts often vary with 
birds from short distance separation of habitat. The colouring of the 
feet and mandibles in my birds is a walnut brown or sort of a reddish 
brown and the little birds’ feet and mandibles quite a lot darker than 
their parents though the one that has been out of the nest the longer 
will soon have the same colouring as the parents. 

When this pair are resting on the perch they do so many motions 
in unison as if they had been trained so to do upon a certain cue. 
They will turn their heads left or right and start to preen their feathers, 
pick their toes, scratch the heads with their feet and in this mimicry 
they utter a guttural note at the first move made, in fact the sound 
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seems to set off the act. It is very amusing to see them sitting quietly, 
then ali of a sudden they will make the little sound, both will turn 
their heads to one side or the other and maybe lift a wing and act as 
if to be arranging some of the underwing feathers. But it is just a mimic 
for no sooner do they lift their wing in the act than they bring their 
heads back to the front and start from the same position and make the 
same little sound and lift their right or left foot and start to pick their 
toes. They say that the Blue Mt. Lorikeets are the monkeys of the 
bird family but these Noble Macaws have certain acts that certainly 
appear as though th@ were trained so to do. I have the Lorikeets 
and they are very interesting but their antics are entirely of a different 
trend. 

Upon receipt of these birds they were very tame ; they could be 
handled and would come to one readily but after the nesting started 
they reverted to a more protective nature. In fact they are at this time 
very vicious, especially in the late evening shadows, for at that time 
they will fly right at my head and hang on the wire snapping their 
mandibles and I know they mean business for on one occasion I 
entered the pen near the end of day and the hen attacked me and 
punctured my arm in several places. The occurrence reminded me of 
handling bees in cold weather when they cling so tenaciously that 
when you try to brush them off they just transfer to your hand ; and 
so it was the Macaw hen as when I tried to remove her from my arm 
she would grab my hand and by the time I freed myself I had been 
bitten many times (no parrot fever yet from the wounds, ha ha), and 
I am now waiting to see if they will be the same mild mannered birds 
that I remember them at the outset. 

In my observations since the little ones have left the nest I have 
been very much impressed with the behaviour of the male. So often 
the male seems to fight the young after they are able to leave the nest 
but in the case of my Noble Macaws the male seems to give the hen 
the most trouble and never has he molested the young. I might also 
mention at this juncture that the male bird did all the feeding of the 
young after they left the nest and after this late period he still feeds 
the little one which is still partly incapacitated and has treated both 
young kindly. He will get in a terrific battle with the hen so it seems 
but she is well able to defend herself and thus far no feathers have 
flown so just how much of a battle had taken place one does not know 
but it is sure that they do a lot of squawking and flopping around. As 
they were starting to nest I noticed too that the male bird was rather 
pugnacious towards the hen but that subsided as the nesting began 
and it may be that they are a double brooded type of bird and they are 
getting ready to mate again, though there is nothing else to point 
towards another mating at this late date. The hen has no abdomen 
of a bird ready to mate nor does she feed as though she were wanting 
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to nest again but all the signs I have observed in this short time could 
go for naught and I be made out a prevaricator, but time will decide 
it all. 

Time, as I mentioned above, has been short since I possessed these 
birds, but I have observed one trait peculiar thus far to the male only 
and I will report the act for what it may be worth. The male will 
stretch his neck forward contacting the perch with the upper portion 
of his mandible at the very tip and then draw his head in to his body 
as if to scribe a straight line on the perch. But as his head gets back to 
its normal position in front of him, instead of raising his head and 
straightening up he will strike the perch with the back of his upper 
mandible several times as if to jar his brains loose and as he strikes 
with the back of his upper mandible his head is well under his body and 
one might describe him as having his head between his legs but the 
head during this knocking act is not that far beneath him. He may 
repeat the act three or four times in rapid succession and there is as 
far as I can sce no certain time nor reason for the act and thus far 
I have not seen the hen do this. You will recall how the red and blue 
Rosella will approach the nest opening and place their mandible 
against the nest box as if to see if any vibration exists, well this act 
of the Noble Macaw male is executed with the same area of the upper 
mandible, between the cere and the curve of the upper mandible. 
The bumping is not light, it really clicks against the perch, but the 
reason for the act is not certain to me ; it may be to impress the hen with 
** What a hard head I have” or it may be that the particular one 
I have is very intelligent and has found out that he can thus loosen his 
brains or has some sort of advanced asthma. However, as humorous 
as it may seem, he does it regularly and as the hen has not been 
observed doing so it may be a male trait. 

The weakling has become noticeably stronger and can now fly 
quite well, and thus I am more convinced than ever now that the 
other young ‘%ok most of the food offered by the adults and this little 
one was in a semi-starved condition. I am very glad that I did not 
remove him before the fourth week for in so doing I might have 
caused the old birds to abandon him entirely, but by leaving him in 
the original nest they continued to feed him and thus he has come 
along quite surprisingly. I took the other young out of the pen at the 
same time that I took the weak one out of the nest so that the weak 
one would get the undivided attention of the adults, but I am quite 
certain that only the male fed the young ; at least he is the only one 
that fed them after they both left the nest box. 

One evening the adult female was battling the young weak one 
and thus I was compelled to remove the young one. I put it in the 
pen where the other young one was and it was quite a sight to see them 
get together. They acted as if they were human and had not seen one 
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another for several years. The able-bodied one just nuzzled the other 
one and seemed so relieved to see it and it is just those acts together 
with the apparent appropriate choice of time to speak and the choice 
of words used that make the parrot seem quite human. 

These are my observations over a short period of time of this truly 
Noble Macaw : some of the acts of these birds and observed as I have 
reported could not have been concocted just of their desire to amuse 
me, but in my opinion are quite characteristic of them and I certainly 
would like to learn of others that have had these interesting birds in 
captivity. 


PARKOT BREEDING RESULTS IN_ 1950 


By T. T. BarRNarp 


Breeding results have not been very good. I sold my Browns 
Mealy cock and his Staniey wife to Mr. Vane—the last I heard of 
them the cock had been trying to murder the hen—and I don’t know 
what he has done with them this season. Of their four young I sold 
one cock to Mr. Thomas at Dunsfold—who doesn’t breed. One was 
murdered by me—I was catching up a bird and he got into a panic 


and concussed himself. The hen is now with Percy Glover paired to 
one of my Rosella x Stanley cocks with whom she took up after her 
brother’s death. The third best coloured cock is still here and has 
moulted out into a very handsome bird with just a bit of all three 
ancestors. I am now replete with hybrids and he has been running 
with a hen Pennant x Rosella bred last summer at the Zoo. They 
haven’t nested this year and are not a very well matched pair but 
they seem quite fond of each other and unless anything else turns up 
I shall give them an aviary next year and see if we can rear some 
quintuple hybrids. 

I had put up for breeding an unrelated pair of Rosella Stanley 
hybrids, the hen bred here and the cock by Mr. Jones, of Llandrindod 
Wells. They are a very nicely matched pair (both 1948) and as they 
both have very yellow cheeks and he has an almost yellow abdomen 
I am hoping they will produce a young one with the yellow Stanley 
cheek and the Rosella red chest and yellow abdomen which would be 
a very handsome combination. But she laid rather early and got 
upset by the cold spell in April and the clutch she incubated were all 
clear. .\s this is the first attempt I shall try them again another year. 

Exactly the same fate befell her brother, a most magnificently 
coloured bird with white Rosella cheeks (only the faintest smudge of 
yellow beyond) and a scarlet chest and abdomen. He has been 
mated to a rather coy and nervous hen Rosella « Adelaide which 
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I hoped might result in maintaining the white cheek and wholly red 
underparts. She laid in mid-April also and sat on three eggs almost 
full time when I took them away (she had broken one) : with indecent 
haste she laid six more and sat on them but they were all clear. Very 
disappointing. 

My pair of Redrumps have had to share an aviary with some of 
last years non-breeding birds and were only given a nest box in a 
corner of the flight late in the season and only reared one hen. They 
are a devoted couple but the cock is not a very robust bird. However, 
all their eggs were fertile but three died in shell and one in nest. 

My old pair of cock Rosella and his Stanley wife did their best to 
make up for the other’s deficiencies by laying six eggs, hatching them 
all and rearing them all, and a very nice six youngsters too. But then 
she wisely never lays until the second week in May. 

I have also three odd birds, a 1949 Rosella x Stanley hen, who 
unlike her elder sister has no yellow cheek. A 1948 cock Rosella x 
Stanley, own nest brother to the Adelaide’s husband but quite different 
in that he has very yellow cheeks and red underparts, in effect a large 
pure Stanley. I lent this cock to a neighbour to pair with a Stanley 
hen whose husband had died. She laid eight eggs all fertile, hatched 
five, but they all died in nest: she then laid six more, I believe all 
fertile, but deserted and the cock was returned to me last month. At 
least he is fertile which is more than I can say of my pairs for certain. 
And finally a G. M. Rosella cock I bred here in 1948. 

So I have twenty parrakeets. 

8. Rosella cock and Stanley hen and six Rosella x Stanley young. 

. Pair Redrumps and one young hen. 
. Rosistan cock and Rosella x Adelaide hen. 
Pair unrelated Rosistan hybrids. 
. (Browns x Mealy) x Stanley cock and Pennant x Rosella hen. 
. Rosistan 1948 cock. 
. Rosistan 1949 hen. 

1. G. M. Rosella cock (1948). 

I am always interested to hear of other Rosella hybrids. 

I would like to try some parrakeets at liberty here. But nothing 
smaller than a Pennant is safe from Sparrow-hawks in this neighbour- 


hood. 
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NOTES ON BIRDS IN THE ZARIA PROVINCE, 
NIGERIA 


By Herspert Fooxs 


When I first came out I made a rash request asking members if 
I could bring back anything for them. Since then I have discovered 
that postings are made by the head office without bothering about 
my entourage. I may have boxes of birds and animals which won’t 
squeeze into the car, and they either have to be released or handed 
over to another European, most of whom prefer something in a bottle 
to something in a cage. Since coming up here to Zaria Province, 
I have lived for the last seven months in the bush in orchard savannah 
country ; that is high grass interspersed with trees up to twenty-five 
and thirty-five feet in height ; now and again there is a “ kurmi” 
which can be called “ high forest”. These are strips surrounding 
water courses, and the moister ravines. The local inhabitants are 
extremely bad at catching birds except for a few small boys, who have 
a rather ingenious and simple way of catching anything from a Guinea- 
fowl to a Waxbill, so long as it feeds on the ground. They make 
twenty or thirty pellets of clay about the size of an ordinary marble 
(thumb-nail) into these balls they insert nooses made of horse, cow, ot 
warthog hair; each ball is joined to the next, at an interval of 


a few inches by a fibre string, the whole forming a completed 
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circle. Whatever happens to put its head through a noose has the 
complete necklace suspended from its neck. I have seen two species 
of Francolin and Guinea-fowl caught this way. However, by the 
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time I get them they are usually dead. Of the larger birds, Denham’s 
Bustard and the Black-bellied Bustard, are fairly common either singly 
or in pairs. The latter does quite well in captivity. I have seen that 
Nigerian rarity the Secretary Bird at fifteen yards range. The locals 
have no name for it, but mistake it sometimes for a Crowned Crane 
when at a distance. I was told by these locals both Cranes and other 
long-legged birds were easy to snare ; my experience was the opposite 
in India as unless tremendous care was taken a leg was almost 
invariably dislocated or broken. The Four-banded Sandgrouse 
apparently breeds here, as I have shot and caught young in January. 
They are supposed to migrate north to the Sahara verges during the 
rains. The double-spurred Senegal Francolin is very common, and 
locally common the Nigerian White-throated Francolin, which lie 
like stones at your approach, and burst away singly when you all 
but tread on them. I have so far found no nests or eggs, though birds 
paired about mid-June. 

Two species of Plantain Eater are comparatively common ;_ the 
Grey and the Violet, the latter only in and around “‘ Kurmis’’. It is 
really an astonishingly lovely bird. Courtship appears to be rather 
violent, as I have several times seen a cock chasing a hen until they 
have had to settle or rather fall into the grass from exhaustion. Once 
a pair fell within a few feet of me, and I could see them panting with 
their beaks open, and the hen with her eyes closed. I have found no 
nests. They eat quite well as the two I shot for skins made good 
roasts, and were not too dry. Both species are very noisy, and 
flock after flock takes up the initial cry. ‘There are numerous species 
of Nightjar, the most easily identified being the Standard-wing and 
the Pennant-wing. About a month ago I caught a couple of young 
Broadbill Rollers (Cinnamon Rollers would describe them better). 
They are really lovely birds, with their pastel mauvy shades ;_ better 
looking, though less showy than the Abyssinian Roller with its forked 
tail and glaring blues. There are several species of Glossy Starlings ; 
one called Lamprocolius splendidus splendidus is easily distinguishable by 
its call ; then there is the Purple Glossy, the Short-tailed Glossy, and 
Lesser Blue-eared, also a few Longtailed. The Amethyst has been 
here in very small numbers, but after the start of the rains quite a few 
can usually be seen at any time. The cock does not look Amethyst 
in flight, but mauvy-red. Young cocks I do not think assume full 
plumage till their second or third year, as some I mistook and shot for 
hens iiad a few purple feathers on the rump. They were not birds of 
the year. 

Sunbirds are not here in great variety, but in great quantity. The 
commonest being the Pigmy Long-tailed of whose nests I had no 
fewer than four in my compound. They built their rather neat nests 
about the size of a four ounce tobacco tin in four to six days, and in all 
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cases were rather fond of Guineafowl feathers, which they collected 
off my ash heap. I have also seen the Hausa Violet-backed, the 
Collared, the Olive-backed (rare), the Scarlet-breasted, Yellow- 
bellied, the Splendid, and the Copper. All these I have shot with a 
.22 rifle ; besides these there are several others which so far I have 
been unable to identify, as I have missed them with the rifle. 

Surprisingly enough, the .22 bullet, if slightly filed down at the 
tip, hardly makes a mark on the bird. I find it hard to identify any 
except the more obvious ones from the illustrations in the book of 
Birds of Trofical West Africa. In the case of the Pigmy Long-tailed, 
none of the birds in my area look like it either in colour or shape. 
The Copper is a much darker bird than illustrated. The copper gloss 
is deeper in tone, and it is very rarely that more than a small portion 
holds and reflects the light. I have only seen two species of Parrot, 
the Rose-ringed and Scarlet-bellied. ‘The latter is really an astonish- 
ing colour. Young birds have the scarlet orange band which extends 
under the wings, but do not have the bright yellow marginal feathers 
on the flanks, down the legs, and on the under tail-coverts. They 
are exceedingly active, and I think could be taught to whistle. The 
one I have could now almost be mistaken for an American soldier 
attracting his giri friend’s notice. The bird I have is very fond of 
Pigeon carcases ; a thing 1 remembered from earlier days. I have 
had the Bearded Barbet which has a really uncouth head and is rather 
a clumsy bird altogether. However, being very greedy, it was easy 
to keep until I had finished painting his portrait. 

Easily identified Wakxbills are the Red-cheeked, Cordon Bleu, 
Black-rumped, Orange-cheeked ; and several Fire Finches, which 
I have not yet identified. ‘The Senegambian Melba is difficult to see, 
but there are quite a few about. The most conspicuous Whydah is 
the Yellow-mantled. There are many species of Weavers which I have 
not had time to place. Unlike Benin there are no Chestnut and Black 
where they swarmed in flocks of three to five hundred. 

About ten miles from my hut I always put up Quail Finches. They 
really do give the impression of a miniature Quail in flight, and they 
flop back into the grass exactly like their namesakes. The impression 
is that they fall with their wings raised. There are scarcely any 
Europeans I have met who take even a passing interest in birds, 
and books of reference are few and far between. I can borrow a 
volume of Bannerman now and again, but not long enough to be of 
any practical use to me. Actually this is good for me, as I have to 
keep independent notes and measurements, and make water-colour 
sketches ; without this I think I would be in a padded cell. 
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BREEDING OF RED-HEADED PARROT FINCHES 


By N. NICHOLSON 


I have been asked by the Secretary to give a brief account of breeding 
Red-headed Parrot Finches (Erythrura psittacea) to the eighteenth 
generation, and it gives me much pleasure to do so. 

The habitat of this species is the island of New Caledonia. The 
plumage of the male is forehead, throat, and cheeks, rump, and tail, 
scarlet, and the rest of the body is green. ‘The female is similar to the 
male. 

More years have passed than I care to recall since I set my heart 
upon breeding this beautiful finch, and resolved that should the 
opportunity ever present itself, T would try and establish an aviary- 
bred strain. I must confess that at the time the possibility of procuring 
such rare birds seemed remote. I knew that many difficulties would 
be encountered, and furthermore much perseverance and patience 
would be required. Upon reflection I remembered the many small 
insectivorous birds I had hand-fed to maturity, and the innumerable 
times I had, for almost two seasons, presented an artificial fly to a fine 
specimen trout before it finally succumbed and was safely in the 
landing net. This gave me hope that the necessary patience would 
be mine. 

With the advent of the 1932 breeding season it was possible to make 
a start with two pairs from which young were reared. In the season 
of 1933, young were also reared. The beginning of the 1934 breeding 
season found me in possession of several more, wild imported birds, 
from which young were successfully reared, thus forming the strong 
nucleus of a strain bred in captivity. 

In the space of a brief article it is not possible to record in detail 
what happened up to the commencement of the war, but by this time 
the birds were well established. With the advent of the war it seemed 
as though I might have to sacrifice the Parrot Finches. After much 
thought I decided to try and keep them going as long as possible 
and with this object in view a limited number were bred each season 
during the war. 

When the war had been in progress some time, the stock of seed 
was speedily diminishing. Expecting the worst, I had tried all manner 
of substitutes, but the Parrot Finches would not co-operate. I quickly 
came to the conclusion that if they were to be preserved they must 
have their staple. diet of canary and millet seeds. I was grateful to 
get the offer of five cwt. at a cost of £450, and even this had to be 
supplemented by a further quantity at a similar rate. This brings to 
my mind a lady aviculturist who was determined to rear two broods 
of Shamas. A monetary reward was offered in the neighbourhood 
for live insects. The Shamas were all successfully reared, but as she 
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remarked to me, ““ What those young Shamahs cost to rear I shall 
never know.”” I can echo her sentiments with regard to the Parrot 
Finches. 

During the war we in this area had our share of air attack, and 
during one particularly heavy raid one night in mid-winter, I feared 
the Parrot Finches would be no more. At the time I had quite a 
flock flying loose in a large shelter shed at the bottom of the garden. 
The enemy dropped a land mine in the near vicinity, and at the sound 
of shattering glass I felt that surely this was the end of the Parrot 
Finches. When things had quietened down, and I had time, I went 
down to the aviary in trepidation, to see how the Parrot Finches had 
fared. With the aid of a torch I found a window had been blown 
out, leaving a large gaping empty space. It was pitch dark, but I 
managed to locate some ruberoid which was hastily fixed over the 
aperture, but there was not much more that could be done until the 
dawn broke. When it was light enough to do so, I investigated further, 
and found the aviary floor covered with splinters of glass, and a wire 
frame which had been fixed at the back of the window on the floor 
also, but the Parrot Finches seemed as perky and cheerful as ever 
and not one had been even injured. By the number of flight and tail 
feathers about, and their general behaviour, I knew they had had 
a scare. A check up on numbers revealed all present, and it was 
remarkable that none had fluttered against the aperture and escaped. 
However, they survived the war with no casualties from enemy action. 

In the process of building up the strain, I experienced difficulty in 
getting the birds to conform to our breeding season proper. In their 
wild state their breeding season is, of course, directly opposite to ours, 
so the cycle had to be completely reversed. This change was gradual, 
but now the cycle is identical to our own native birds; that is, a 
complete moult takes place at the end of the breeding season. It is 
interesting to note, however, that a colour change without a moult 
takes place in the spring. At this period the plumage brightens up 
considerably. I have also noted that whilst this colour change is 
taking place, the birds are a little less active than usual, which seems 
io suggest that the change is a physiological one. 

When paired off for breeding, Parrot Finches never seem amiably 
disposed towards each other until mating has taken place. This takes 
place on the nest and is accompanied by a low purring noise. After 
this the male will always be found to be in close attendance on the 
female, following her about the aviary wherever she may go. The 
male builds the nest and shares the duties of incubation during the 
day, whilst the female herself incubates through the night. Often 
when on the point of hatching both incubate together. 

The incubation period is fourteen days, and both parents feed 
the young, which leave the nest at twenty-one days. The sides of the 
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mouth of the young birds are ornamented with four luminous beads 
whick light up in the darkness of the nest and so enable the parents 
to feed them. Upon leaving the nest the young are a drab green with 
tail dull red. Some have a certain amount of red on the face, but this 
varies in individual birds, even out of the same nest. The lower 
mandible of the beak is bright vyeilow, which gradually changes to 
black, as in the adult. Within a short period of leaving the nest, a 
moult takes place, and the full adult colouration of red and green is 
assumed. I have found that the change from immature to adult 
plumage may be accelerated or retarded by weather conditions, but 
on an average full colouration is acquired when approximately four 
months old. 

Aviary bred Parrot Finches in my experience are fairly hardy, but 
it is a fact that they are very difficult when first taken out of their 
native haunts and placed in captivity. I have noticed that upon 
giving my birds an apple (of which they are exceedingly fond), cut 
in two with the pips partially exposed, there is keen competition to 
get at the pips first. A friend of mine who spent some time on the 
Island in connection with the mining of a particular kind of ore, 
told me th: t there were various fruits growing, so possibly the pulp and 
seeds forrn at least part of their diet in the wild state. Many species 
of birds with red in their plumage do not retain the red when kept 
in captivity. Therefore, it is interesting to record that after such a 
long period of breeding in captivity the brilliancy of the red in the 
Parrot Finches is just as intense as it was in the parent stock. Further- 
more, there has been no decline in stamina or fertility, and as for size 
I would say that by and large they are superior to their progenitors. 
Breeding has been strictly controlled, young ringed, and parentage 
recorded, which is absolutely essential in generation breeding. 

Now a word about keeping Parrot Finches healthy. The staple 
diet should be canary and millet seed. By nature they are very active, 
so at all times should be given as much flying space as possible. From 
the beginning my practice has been to turn all young, after being taken 
from their parents, into an open flight 15 feet long by 5 feet broad 
by 5 feet high, with shelter shed attached. Only two natural branches 
are put in the flight, one at each end, thus ensuring plenty of wing 
exercise and conditions conducive to a healthy and quick maturity. 
They are also very particular about their toilet and bathing facilitiés 
must not be neglected. 

Perhaps after my success in breeding this species to the eighteenth 
generation, other aviculturists will be inspired to try and perpetuate 
more species. I know it is a great achievement to win a coveted 
medal for a first breeding, but the continuous successful breeding of a 
species brings its own particular reward. 

I think it was Lord Tavistock who in writing about a lutinistic 
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Barnard’s Parrakeet stated that if a species was bred long enough in 
confinement, a sport would appear sooner or later, so who knows 
but that one day I may breed a new colour Parrot Finch and finally 
establish that colour. 


FAIRY PENGUINS 


By Kari PLatH 
Curator of Birds, Chicago Zoological Park, Brookfield, Illinois 


Probably the most interesting of the many duties we had during 
the return trip from Australia in October 1949 was our care of the tiny 
Fairy Penguins (Eudyptula minor novaehollandae). There really was 
a feeling of exaltation because I knew that it would be the first landing 
in America of these delightful little birds and best of all, they were all 
willing to eat. From the time of their being put aboard the S.S. Sonoma, 
6th September, 1949, until date of writing (June, 1950) they have not 
missed a meal. 

There were, and are, eight of them and all travelled in a large crate 
about 3 feet square and 3 feet high. With this we also had a galvanized 
tank about the same size and 12 inches deep. We started out with 
330 pounds of frozen fish, part of which was for Herons, Spoonbills, 
and Ibises, and each morning we would take a large slab which 
would be thawed out by feeding time. These fish were fine for filleting 
and enough was cut up so that each bird would have from twelve to 
fifteen finger-sized pieces. One of the first duties in the morning was 
to hose out their crate and tank and they would march out down the 
ramp into their pool. There would be much splashing and preening. 
Three o’clock was feeding time, so they were put back in the crate 
and one by one taken out, put in my lap, and offered their fish which 
were eagerly gulped down until each had its full quota and put back 
in the tank. The surplus fish were tossed to those who were still 
unsatisfied. This procedure was followed faithfully for the thirty-four 
days on the ship and the two days in the baggage car, which was 
rather crowded with the eighty-four other crates containing from one 
to thirty-six individuals according to what they might be. The two 
cfates with the highest number carried the pretty Australian Finches, 
but the other crates contained Kangaroos, Wombats, native Cats, 
Sagar-gliders, Possums (not opossums but phalangers), Tasmanian 
Devils, Lizards, Black Swans, Cassowary, Crane, Heron, Kagus, 
Spoonbills, Ibises, Ducks, Geese, Frogmouths, and a host of smaller 
birds, enough to make a quota of over three hundred specimens. 
There were twenty-two species alone of Parrot-like birds, comprising 
seventy individuals. 
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In spite of the inconveniences and crowded condition of the baggage 
car the little Penguins were not disturbed. They got their food and 
baths which were enjoyed to the fullest extent. 

At the zoo a beautiful all-glass wall-cage had been made ready. 
This cage is very attractive with its rock work and pool and measures 
15 feet across by 10 feet deep and 12 feet high. Since our return we 
have changed the diet so now they get from twelve to fifteen small 
smelts apiece. Each bird gets a fish which has had a capsule of cod-liver 
oil inserted in the body and a drop of potassium iodide solution in the 
fish-head. This approximates their natural sea food and apparently 
keeps them in good condition. 

Coming from the mild climate (for Penguins) of Australia we do not 
fear the dread disease aspergillosis—a mycotic infection of throat and 
lungs. They seem to be immune from the spore-filled atmosphere of 
our climate and which is negligible in the air where those species of 
Penguins live down near the Antarctic. For those species, the large 
magnificent King Penguins and the smaller Humboldt’s Penguins, 
we keep in a very large air-conditioned cage which also has germicidal 
lamps so the air they breathe is free from infectious bacilli which is 
the deadly hazard for these southern forms. 

Many people do not know that the family of Penguins (about twenty 
species) is confined to the regions south of the equator. In the 
Galapagos, cooled by the Humboldt current, we find the small 
Galapagos species which has been shown here in the past. The 
Humboldt’s Penguin ranges from the southern extremity of South 
America up the west coast to within 6 degrees of the equator and the 
very similar Magellan Penguin ranges up to Chile on the west coast 
and southern Brazil on the eastern side of South America. The Black- 
footed Penguin is found on the coasts of South Africa. These four 
species all belong to the same genus, Spheniscus, and have a superficial 
resemblance. All of the remaining species have natural habitats south 
of these latitudes ; the largest of all, the Emperor Penguin, and the 
Adelie Penguin, have the southernmost range, Antarctica. 

The smallest species is the Fairy Penguin, also called the Little and 
the Blue Penguin. It inhabits the seas of the south-eastern coasts of 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand which is the home of a similar 
species (Eudyptula albosignata). It is seldom that one can see the metallix 
sheen of blue reminiscent of the blue on a live mackerel, which prevails 
on the back. It was noticed particularly under the tropic sun when 
the birds were in the water. These little fellows are about a foot in 
height—bluish-slate above and silky white below. The flippers are 
margined with white on one edge but in the very similar New Zealand 
form the white edge extends all around the flipper. 

Hoping to induce housekeeping ideas in our flock we placed twigs 
and leaves on the pebble-covered floor of their enclosure, but none 
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seemed interested. Finally, in February of this year we noticed 
mating, so we made a cave of rocks also placing a supply of twigs and 
leaves. About three weeks later a pair appropriated the “ cave’ and 
one of them, presumably the male, carried the leaves one at a time to 
the opening and the bird inside took them and arranged them until 
finally they had a leafy mattress. On 7th April, 1950, the first egg 
was laid and a week later the second. ‘They were dull white and 
about the size of an ordinary hen’s egg. The sexes appear to be quite 
indistinguishable but we managed to band one so could see that they 
alternated in incubating, morning and afternoon. A month later one 
of the eggs disappeared and as there were strict orders not to disturb 
the nest we did not find out until later what had become of it. The 
birds fed eagerly as before but whichever one was on the nest would 
come to the opening at feeding time and eat a lesser number of fish. 
None of the other birds was permitted near the cave opening. 

All during this time we had been trying to find the incubation 
period for this species. No records seemed to be available excepting 
for certain other species whose periods ranged from twenty-eight days 
to ninety days in the great Emperor Penguin. Finally, frustration ! 
For on the forty-second day we found the egg rolled out and quite 
cold. Saddest of all was to find that it contained a chick almost 
ready to hatch, and dead, of course. Why this had to happen we do 
not know. The egg was sent to the Chicago Natural History Museum. 
It was opened so skilfully that the chick was removed intact to be 
preserved and the egg saved as a specimen. On cleaning out the 
nesting place we found a few pieces of egg shell indicating the fate of 
the missing egg. 

Now we wait for renewed ambition on the part of the Penguins 
and better luck. 

Since the above was written, word has come from Mr. R. W. 
McKecknie of Plympton, South Australia and also from the 
Australian Museum in Sydney that the period of incubation is 38-39 
days. We appreciate this information. 
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THE KESTON FOREIGN BIRD FARM 
COMES OF AGE 


By Epwarp Boosry 


(Concluded from p. 218) 


The birds which inhabited my planted garden aviary—which I 
looked upon as my own hobby, and separate from the farm—were 
over a period of years, numerous and varied, and included at different 
times: Yellow-backed, Crimson-ringed, Red-collared and Giant 
Whydahs ; Nonpareil, Indigo, Rainbow, and Versicolor Buntings ; 
Pope, Red-crested, Virginian, and Green Cardinals ; Red-crested 
and Pileated Finches and Lined Finches ; Yellow, Rose-breasted, and 
Blue Grosbeaks ; Scarlet Tanagers; Spreo and Royal Starlings ; 
Golden Hangnests ; Shamas; Dhyal Birds; Verditer Flycatchers ; 
White-capped Redstarts; Rufous-bellied Niltavas; Short-billed 
Minivets ; Pittas; Golden-fronted Fruitsuckers; Yellow-winged 
Sugar Birds ; Pekin Robins ; Zosterops ; Golden-eyed Babbler ; and 
last, and I certainly think least, an excessively wild and entirely mud- 
coloured bird called, for some extraordinary reason, a Crimson- 
breasted Thrush ! 

What memories these names bring back, and what a galaxy this 
list must seem to the younger generation of austerity-ridden present- 
day aviculturists, and how I wish I could think those pleasant times 
might one day return. 

As we had only one really roomy planted aviary, my policy was to 
change the population of the aviary almost entirely every year or so 
and thus have as much variety as possible, and also gain all the 
experience one could in the keeping of the various species. 

On one occasion I devoted the aviary mainly to Waxbills, Cuban 
Finches, etc., and both Fire Finches and Cuban Finches successfully 
reared young. 

Cordon Bleus are usually considered delicate, so it was interesting 
to see how hardy they become when kept under almost natural condi- 
tions where they have the chance to build up their stamina during the 
summer months in order to withstand the winter. Mine seldom 
entered the shelter, preferring to roost, even on the bitterest nights, in 
the evergreen bushes in the aviary. Although I felt sure the morning 
would come when I should find one of them with a chill, I never did, 
and they remained extremely lively and in the most perfect health 
and condition throughout the entire winter. 

Occasionally, as in the case of the Niltavas and White-capped 
Redstarts, I found that when the time came I was quite unable to 
bring myself to part with them, so they remained as permanent 
residents among the changing population. 
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Many of the birds I have mentioned presented no difficulty as to 
maintenance, and they, or their near relatives had been widely kept 
for years, so I will try and single out a few that were less well known 
and not too easy to keep in perfect condition. 

Of these I think first must come the Short-billed Minivets which are 
quite as beautiful as the rather better-known Scarlet Minivet, which 
I have never kept. They are purely arboreal, with the tiny feet of 
a Swallow, and in a wild state are said to spend most of their time 
flying about the tops of the tallest trees. They are most gorgeously 
coloured, the males in both the Short-billed and Scarlet Minivet 
being glossy blue-black and brilliant scarlet, while the females’ 
plumage is a pleasing combination of grey, whitish and creamy 
yellow. Unfortunately, like so many insectivorous birds with large 
areas of red in their plumage, this colour fades, after a moult in 
confinement, to a sort of washed-out salmon pink. 

In a large aviary they are both tame and charming, but I douht 
if they would prove easy to keep alive for any great length of time. 
Like so many of the more difficult softbills they have such a passion 
for mealworms that, with the exception of other live insects, they are 
inclined to refuse all other food, even the finest quality insectivorous 
mixture. 


The pair I had spent a summer in the planted aviary and were 


a wonderful sight, as they arrived in excellent feather and the cock 
was still in his brilliant importation plumage. In the end I had to 
give in to them and let them live almost entirely on mealworms and 
such insects as they caught for themselves. They died in a curious and 
unexpected way. The grass in the aviary was rather long, and at the 
end of August there was a terrific thunderstorm, followed by torrential 
rain. When I went to the aviary some time later, all seemed well, 
most of the birds having doubtless taken shelter during the downpour. 
But I missed the Minivets and after a prolonged search they were 
eventually both found dead and drenched to the skin in the long 
grass. 

I found the Spreos very easy to keep in perfect health, but the Royal 
Starlings, though they presented no difficulties in the feeding line, 
proved terribly prone to “‘ gapes’’, such as often afflicts young 
pheasants. They were however incredibly beautiful, particularly with 
the sun glinting on the wonderful metallic blues and purples of the 
upper parts of the plumage which are such a striking contrast to the 
orange-yellow of the breast. Their only rival I can think of in metallic 
brilliance is a cock Monaul Pheasant. 

The White-capped Redstarts flourished exceedingly and proved 
extremely hardy and long-lived. They are rather sombrely clad in 
deep chestnut and black, but this only makes the contrast with their 
dazzling white caps all the more striking. 
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All the Buntings were beautiful, but I particularly admired the 
mysterious smoky-blues and purplish-mauves of the Versicolor. 

Of the Grosbeaks I think my favourites were the Rose-breasted, 
which twice bred successfully in the aviary, the young in each case 
rather disconcertingly leaving the nest long before they were fully- 
feathered. The hen is brown with rather thrush-like breast markings, 
while the cock during the breeding season has much the same simple 
but effective colour scheme as a Red Admiral butterfly, except that the 
latter’s pillar-box red is replaced in the bird by rosy carmine. The 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, among his other attractions, is a really fine 
songster with many of the powerful liquid notes of an English Black- 
bird, and the cock I had for so many years not only sang a great deal 
during the day but also had the curious habit of suddenly bursting 
into song at night, particularly if there was a moon. Blue Grosbeaks 
were beautiful, but as far as I can remember, very bad-tempered in 
an aviary. 

The single male specimen of the Yellow Grosbeak which I had fo: 
many years was—for a Grosbeak—an enormous bird with a terrific 
pewter-coloured beak with which when handled he could give you a 
very nasty bite. His tail and wings were a mixture of black and white 
and different shades of brown, most of the rest of his plumage being 
bright canary yellow. In spite of the strength of his beak he was the 
most peaceful of aviary birds, and for some reason always irresistibly 
reminded me of a large brightly-painted carved wooden toy ! 

The Verditer Flycatchers fully lived up to their name, and were 
fascinating to watch as they hawked for insects of a summer evening. 
They were attractive little things, being coloured that curious shade 
of bluish sea-green which is rather seldom met with in birds. 

A Common or Bengal Pitta also inhabited the aviary in summer, 
and used to spend the winter in a heated birdroom in a large cage 
with peatmoss as the floor covering, and furnished with decaying moss- 
covered logs and branches for the bird to perch on, the whole being 
regularly sprayed to keep it moist. Extremely beautiful as most of 
them are, I think Pittas are of all birds the least to be recommended as 
aviary inhabitants. I used to be able to admire my Pitta’s beauty 
during the winter while it was caged, but from the moment it was put 
back into the planted aviary for the summer one scarcely saw it again 
until the following autumn. Very occasionally one would catch a 
momentary glimpse of a fleeting shadow hurrying away into the 
undergrowth, but that was all. 

Doubtless the best of all ways to keep Pittas is in the moisture-laden 
atmosphere of a heated greenhouse or conservatory, as Monsieur 
Delacour did so successfully, but failing this I think the method I have 
outlined is the next best thing as my bird (seldom as I sawit !) was always 
in perfect condition when I did catch a rare glimpse of it. If kept in 
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even the largest cage with the ordinary dry sanded floor, their feet 
invariably go wrong. They must have moist conditions. 

The Golden-fronted Fruitsuckers were pretty enough, but proved 
extremely cantankerous in a mixed collection and soon had to be 
removed, as they had the maddening habit of standing guard over the 
food containers and keeping all other birds away from them, although 
not wanting to feed themselves. 

It may be of interest to mention here two experiments I carried 
out with the breeding of birds at “ controlled liberty ”’, the two species 
being Shamas and Dhyal Birds. 

Shamas were tried first and the following year Dhyal Birds. In 
both cases the same procedure was followed, the pair being put in 
spring into an aviary with the back and one-third of the top and sides 
boarded over, the remaining two-thirds being wire netting, and the 
nest box hung under the covered part. 

So many tales had I heard of the dangerous ferocity of male Shamas 
when first introduced to their prospective wives, that I took what 
seemed afterwards rather ludicrous precautions to prevent her being 
murdered. The cock was first put in the aviary, and the hen gingerly 
introduced (in a cage hung under the sheltered part) several days 
later. After about 48 hours, greatly daring, I let her out of the cage 
into the aviary, and the cock was so delighted to be with her that 
I am quite sure all the caging business was utterly unnecessary. 
Possibly, though, it may all depend upon the temperament of your 
particular cock Shama. 

They very soon went to nest in a half open-fronted box, and as 
soon as the young ones hatched the parents were given full liberty 
through a smal! square hole cut in the wire of the front of the aviary 
with a wooden alighting platform inside and out, upon which meal- 
worms were placed to enable them to locate the hole. The hen soon 
vanished and returned with a beakful of caterpillars from the garden, 
and when she went straight in and fed her brood I knew there was no 
more fear of their straying. The hen continued to work like a trojan, 
while the cock, a charming but idle bird, contented himself with 
remaining on guard close to the aviary, and filling in his time by lying 
on his side on a grassy bank with feathers well puffed out and one 
wing extended, having a sun-bath. Both birds were extremely tame, 
the cock particularly—since he led such a life of leisure—always 
coming to sit on the rungs of our deck chairs as we had tea on the lawn 
beside a lily pool, while sometimes his wife came to have a hurried 
bath in the shallow water among the irises that bordered the pool. 
It was all very idyllic while it lasted, but it ended in a most distressing 
tragedy. The hen was always pestering me for mealworms if she saw 
me with the livefood tin, and one morning as I was walking along the 
concrete path by their aviary, one must have dropped just beneath my 
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foot and the hen swooped after it with such lightning speed that I had 
hardly time to realise what had happened until I saw her lying crushed 
and dead on the path. It was one of the most horrible moments of my 
life, but, as I realised when I could think of it calmly, quite unprevent- 
able. 

If there is a drawback to these very tame insectivorous birds at 
liberty, it is that such is their passion for mealworms that they are 
inclined to pester one perpetually for them, even to the extent of 
alighting on one’s back as one bends to open an aviary door, and 
flying up into the aviary much to the consternation of its rightful 
inhabitants. 

Although the nestling Shamas were so very young, I hoped that 
the cock might bestir himself and rear them single-handed but in this 
I was disappointed, for though he continued to visit the aviary and 
perhaps occasionally to feed his brood they soon died of neglect. 

Although he had seemed quite attached to his wife during her 
lifetime he showed not the slightest sign of sorrow at her death, and 
when shortly afterwards, to his manifest delight, another hen Shama 
was obtained, he quickly paired up with her and they went to nest 
at once. On this occasion the hen was not nearly so tame, and all 
went well until the four young Shamas were on the point of fledging, 
and as I normally saw very little of the hen in any case, my first inti- 
mation that anything was wrong was that awful charnel smell coming 
from the aviary. 

What had happened really was very tragic. All four young Shamas 
were dead in the nest, and after a prolonged search, their mother, 
together with a very small mouse, was discovered drowned in a sunk 
water tank in the greenhouse, having, no loubt, lost her life in pursuit 
of the mouse. It was doubly disappointing because if only one could 
have been aware that the hen had met with a fatal accident soon after 
it happened, it would have been such a simple matter to finish off by 
hand the rearing of the almost fledged young Shamas. 

The following year a liberty experiment with a pair of Dhyal Birds 
followed almost exactly the same course as that with the Shamas, 
and once again the hen must have come to grief, this time about 
a week before the young ones were due to leave the nest. As to what 
actually happened to her I have no idea as her body was never found. 

Interesting as all three experiences were, they were also terribly 
disheartening particularly as, anyway in two cases, complete success 
had been so very nearly achieved. However, I suppose it is true that 
the more obstacles that are put in the way, the more one is spurred on 
to overcome them, and I know I would dearly love to try some more 
controlled-liberty breeding experiments with these two as well as 
with other foreign insectivorous species. 

During the twelve years between the farm’s conception and the 
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outbreak of war, we imported and sold many thousands of Waxbills, 
Weavers, and Whydahs, etc., as well as hundreds of imported Goul- 
dians and other Australian Finches, in addition to those bred at the 
farm. Writing this sentence has recalled very vividly to me a particular 
occasion when we had a consignment of several hundred Gouldians. 
The acclimatizing aviaries were furnished with natural twiggy branches 
nailed to the back, and these, covered with hundreds of Gouldians 
sitting in the sun, looked as though the leafless branches suddenly had 
burst into fabulous bloom, and made a quite unforgettable picture. 

It soon dawned on people that it was a better policy to pay more for 
acclimatized birds that had already spent weeks in out-door aviaries, 
rather than throw away a smaller sum on ones that had all too often 
been bundled straight into travelling boxes without being given any 
chance to rest and recuperate after their already long and tiring journey 
to this country. 

I first started keeping foreign birds about 1909, when I was seven 
years old and was permitted to have what was then known as a 
‘** Crystal Palace Aviary ’’ of Waxbills in my nursery, so I have had 
forty years’ experience of bird keeping, and though one is inclined 
to talk glibly of the good old days, I think in some respects they were 
very bad old days indeed. Therefore, even if we had achieved nothing 
else—such as the breeding of aviary-bred stocks of the rarer Australian 
Parrakeets and Finches—lI should still be proud to think that we were 
the first commercial firm to import, on a really large scale, such cheap 
and common little birds as Waxbills and save them a great deal of 
unnecessary suffering, and their purchasers much unnecessary dis- 
appointment, by resting and acclimatizing them before they were sold. 

On reading through the previous instalments of the History of our 
farm, I find I have unaccountably failed to mention a first breeding 
for which we were awarded the Avicultural Society’s medal in 1936 
namely that of the charming little Varied Lorikeet (Psttteuteles versi- 
color) with its green plumage streaked with mauve and gold, the whole 
being set off by a brilliant scarlet cap. 

One young one was reared which proved to be a cock. The usual 
description of immature specimens as merely “ differing from their 
parents in having a duller colouration generally ”’ is incorrect, as our 
young male left the nest with an extensive patch of orange-yellow on 
the back of the neck which gave it a quite brilliant appearance, though 
the patch subsequently disappeared when the bird reached maturity. 

Varied Lorikeets inhabit Tropical Northern Australia where they 
are sometimes seen in vast flocks feeding en the nectar of the blossoms 
of their favourite trees, and it is easy to imagine how vividly their red 
caps show up, and what a lovely sight they must make when a large 
flock are seen feeding together on a single tree. 

They are sociable and would appear to have a considerable sense of 
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loyalty to any member of their society which comes to grief, and it is 
recorded that a man who picked up a wounded specimen was instantly 
settled upon by a swarm of sympathetic members of the flock to which 
it belonged. 

The alleged delicacy of Varied Lorikeets in confinement is entirely 
fictitious, for they are quite as hardy as Swainsons—provided, of 
course, that they have always a nest box to roost in at night, which is 
absolutely essential for all lorikeets when kept all the year round in 
outdoor aviaries in this country. 

Ours at Keston were housed in open aviaries, the back and half the 
top and sides of which were boarded to afford protection from wind 
and rain, and were provided with a fairly deep hung-up nest box with 
a filling of peatmoss and decayed wood. 

They always roosted in the box and a young one was heard being 
fed in December, but as the sound subsequently ceased, it presumably 
died at an early stage. In March, however, there was again the sound 
of a young one being fed, and it was this bird—a very fine young 
cock—which finally left the nest about the middle of May, and was 
the first young Varied Lorikeet in the world ever to be bred in 
confinement. 

It seems strange that this should be the case, as it is not infrequently 
kept in aviaries in its native Australia, though it was always one of 
the rarer lorikeets in confinement in this country. It has now, 
however, been successfully bred in an Australian aviary, the event 
taking place in 1949, as has been recently recorded by the eminent 
Australian aviculturist Dr. Lendon. 

Our youngster was reared on the ordinary lorikeet nectar and 
sweetened stewed apple, of which latter the parents were very fond. 

No account of the history of our farm would be complete without 
our putting on record our great appreciation of the services of Mr. 
R. W. Cason, who, in his capacity of Foreman-carpenter, has been 
with us almost ever since my partner and I started our venture in 1927. 

Not only were practically all the, by now, very large number of 
aviaries which constitute the farm made by him, but he personally 
looks after our stock of rare parrakeets when we are away and he has, 
in addition, a very retentive memory which has, on more than one 
occasion, during the writing of this article, been of considerable help 
to me. 

Finally, as this account of nearly 22 years of bird-farming draws 
to a close, inevitably one comes at last to that dreadful day in Sep- 
tember, 1939, when war was declared. 


It all seems to me now—as it must to most other aviculturists, 
particularly those who lived on the outskirts of London or other large 
cities—as a sort of confused nightmare from which one obscurely felt 
that one was bound to wake up sooner or later. 
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I remember our car being twice loaded with travelling cages con- 
taining most of our hurriedly caught up and rarest Parrakeets, of 
which, among many others, I recall most clearly the pairs of Splendid 
Grass Parrakeets and Princess of Wales’, the former’s wonderful 
sapphire masks and crimson chests still aglow in the depths of even 
the dingiest travelling cage, and the Princess of Wales’, a bit brainless 
for all their beauty, chortling away quite happily unaware that a 
world had just come to an end. 

Loaded with this precious cargo our car made its long journeys into 
the West Country to deliver them to a friend who offered to house 
and feed them in a very much safer area than ours was likely to be. 

Although during the war years the farm was almost entirely given 
over to ducks and chickens for egg production, we did manage to 
retain a nucleus of our breeding stock of parrakeets. 

Naturally, during the war, there were no breeding results of par- 
ticular interest, but in 1945, the year the war ended, there was one 
breeding result at Keston of very great interest as a pair of African 
Grey Parrots successfully reared a young one for which event we 
were awarded the Avicultural Society’s medal, as it was the first 
young African Grey ever to be bred in confinement in this country, or, 
I believe, in Europe. 

As soon as the youngster was fledged the parents went to nest 
again and hatched another young one, but unfortunately too late in 
the year for it to be reared, and it died in the nest in November when 
quite big and starting to feather. 

The African Grey is so famous as the most brilliantly gifted of all 
** talking ’’ birds, and indeed so well known generally, that no descrip- 
tion of it is necessary. 

It was probably about the first foreign bird ever to be imported into 
this country and there is, I believe, an authentic record of a pet bird 
of this species which belonged to King Henry VIII about four hundred 
years ago, and it is, therefore, doubly satisfactory to have been the 
first to breed a bird which has been well known in confinement for so 
long—-a far greater thrill, I always think, than to breed for the first 
time some extreme rarity which probably few other aviculturists have 
ever had the chance to possess. 

The writing of this history of our farm has taken me a considerable 
time to complete, and was done as opportunity allowed—chiefly 
during the winter evenings. 

It was—as my readers will have gathered from the title—started 
last year, and now, as I come to the end of my task, it is pleasant to 
record how much conditions for the aviculturist have improved : food 
is easier and the importation of foreign birds is again permitted without 
a licence, except for psittacine species. 

It is nice to have most of the Waxbills, Whydahs, Weavers, and 
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Diamond Doves, etc., again, and though our varied pre-war breeding 
stock of Australian Finches is still reduced to pairs of Zebra Finches 
and Long-tailed Grassfinches, we hope to get some of the rarer ones 
shortly and, for my part, how glad I shall be to possess and——-I hope 
breed Gouldians again ! 

We have a hen of the very rare Orange-bellied Grass Parrakeet 
whose mate—an over-fat and obviously ancient specimen with an 
overgrown upper mandible—died from a fit, and an even rarer and 
most enchanting little Double-eyed Dwarf Parrot of the genus Cyclop- 
sittacus, from New Guinea, almost certainly the first of his kind to be 
imported into Europe. We also have a pair of the rare Australian 
Pileated or Red-capped Parrakeets which reared a fine brood of six 
young ones here at Keston this (1950) season—the first time they have 
been bred in England for forty years. 

And finally, Turquoisines and Splendid Grass Parrakeets: The 
hen Splendid proved a hopeless mother letting all her newly-hatched 
young ones die at once, yet, even so, three fine young Splendids were 
reared by foster-parenting under Bourkes. 

Two pairs of Turquoisines on the other hand, one of the hens of 
which was reared here last year, have done wonders, hatching, between 
them, 21 young ones and fully rearing 17 of them, thereby proving 
that the prolificacy of Turquoisines of which one reads in books 
written about the end of the last century, really was fact-—and not 
merely wishful thinking. 

We are gradually getting our blitzed terrace aviaries back into 
commission again, and as these have lain for eleven long years beneath 
a tangled growth of wild ciematis or “ old man’s beard ”—which, 
in our chalk-laden soil, smothers everything almost as quickly as the 
jungle does—they perhaps provide as fitting a symbol as any, of the 
gradual reclaiming of lost ground, and of the continued vitality of 
our farm. 


AVICULTURAL SOCIETY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
MEDAL AWARDS 


For the season 1949-1950, the Avicultural Society of South Australia 
awarded only one medal—to A. Phillips, for the breeding of the 
Black-backed Wren ( Malurus melanotus). This success was also deemed 
worthy of the award of the silver medal, which is usually given for the 
outstanding breeding achievement of the year. As far as can be 
ascertained, this rare Wren has only once previously been kept in 
captivity in South Australia. 

ALAN LENDON. 
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A LIBERTY BLACKBIRD 
By the Rev. J. R. Lowe 


It is over a year now since you so kindly allowed me to write about 
an orphan Missel Thrush that we all became very fond of. ‘‘ He” 
was a hen, and she became very restless and unfriendly in the latter 
part of August, and so we gave her her liberty, and after a somewhat 
prolonged leave taking she left our district, 1 think in company with 
the two wild pairs that had been raising families in the garden and 
churchyard. This year we reared another young Missel Thrush 
who thrived and grew, and became wonderfully tame. ‘This was a 
cock, and he sang to us in July, but in August the same spirit of 
wanderlust seized him, and he also became wild and restless, so he 
departed with local friends. It seems that Missel Thrushes leave their 
breeding quarters at the end of the summer and move with their 
families to other feeding grounds, perhaps they take the children to the 
seaside ; but no more young Missel Thrushes for us. 

This April our Siamese cat disgraced herself by bringing into the 
house an infant Blackbird ; this was rescued, undamaged, and too 
young to be hopelessly shocked. He joined the young Missel Thrush, 
and the consumption of brown meal in milk, and worms, was tre- 
mendous. ‘They both spent quite a lot of time on the back seat of the 
car, and went to two Point-to-Points and a tea party, as they had 
their meals pretty frequently, they had to come, and it mattered little 
to them if they received a worm in a car or in the kitchen. 

In early May the Blackbird went back to school with my small 
son. He had an excellent summer term, and spent a lot of time 
flying round the classroom and tasting the ink in every inkwell. 
The school authorities seem to have been very patient, and the 
Blackbird arrived back for the summer holidays, a little thin, but 
very tame and cheerful, and an almost complete diet of live insects 
and fruit has resulted in a perfect moult, and we are looking forward 
to the time when his beak clears completely, yellow goes so well with 
black velvet ; he treats us to a little sub-song every day now. He 
comes out of his cage and sits on the back of my chair and drops his 
wings and cocks his tail over his back, and “‘ clinks”’ if he is not offered 
something to eat at meal times. 

He enjoys fighting a finger, and regards the Siamese cat with 
contempt, and she takes no notice of him at all, but they are never 
left alone together. 

The most interesting accomplishment that the Blackbird treats us 
to is “ Anting”’. It began when he was half-way through his moult, 
when he was offered a pot of fresh ant cocoons and some live ants. 
He immediately seized an ant, compressed all his feathers till he 
looked half his size, sat back on his tail, and opened both wings, and 
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tucked an ant under each wing in turn at great speed ; all this was 
done within six inches of my face. I understand that the formic acid 
in the ant acts as a stimulant on the skin, which is enjoyed by the bird, 
like a bath. I have seen Starlings do this frequently, but not the 
Thrush family before. How did my Blackbird, who had never seen 
an ant before, know how to deal with it ? 

How valuable are elderberries ; the Blackbird eats quantities, and 
a Whitethroat that I have lately acquired eats them just as freely. 
This sprite sits on my hand and takes a mealworm from my lips! 
Catering for these small warblers in the winter is anxious work, and 
my friends and parishioners look concerned and worried at my 
constant desire for spiders and earwigs, until the mystery is explained. 

Oh! where this autumn are those fat-bodied spiders with a cross 
on their backs that sit gloating in huge cartwheel webs in every bush ? 
My Whitethroat would so enjoy them. 


* * 


BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 


The twenty-fifth meeting of the Club was held at the Rembrandt 
Hotel, Thurloe Place, South Kensington, S.W. 7, on Wednesday, 
8th November, 1950, at 6 p.m., followed by a dinner. 


Chairman: Miss E. Maud Knobel. 

Members of the Club: R. M. Adamson, Major J. E. Adlard, The 
Duke of Bedford, Miss K. Bonner, W. Brain, G. T. Clark, Mrs. G. T. 
Clark, T. Crewes, O. E. Dunmore, A. Ezra (Patron), J. F. M. Floyd, 
Miss D. Gask, C. F. Harding, H. J. Harman, Miss M. H. Knobel- 
Harman, G. C. Lynch, P. H. Maxwell, G. S. Mottershead, S. Murray, 
K. A. Norris, A. A. Prestwich (Hon. Secretary), }. H. Reay, D. H. S. 
Risdon, R. C. J. Sawyer, D. Seth-Smith, A. E. Sibley, E. N. T. Vane, 
C. S. Webb, H. Wilmot, Mrs. M. K. Woodford, S. A. Wright. 

Guests : J. Bailey, Mrs. V. M. Bourne, Miss I. Dix, F. E. Fooks, 
Miss P. Fooks, Mrs. B. H. Claeson Gordon, Miss H. Hoise, Capt. R. 
Linzee, Mrs. H. G. Maurice, Mrs. E. G. Mills, Mrs. 8. Murray, 
Mrs. J. H. Reay, H. R. Tutt, Miss D. Walker, Mrs. H. Wilmot, 
Mrs. S. A. Wright, A. N. Other. 

Members of the Club, 32 ; guests, 17 ; total, 49. 

On opening the meeting the Chairman said it gave her great 
pleasure to welcome on behalf of the Club Mrs. Maurice, well known 
to so many Fellows of the Zoological Society, and Mr. Fooks and his 
daughter, who were paying one of their all too infrequent visits to 
London from Cleéres. 

Mr. Tutt then showed a series of slides to illustrate “ A Selection 
of British Wild Birds and their Habits’. The species dealt with were 
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Goldfinch, Willow Wren, Whitethroat, Great Tit, Ringed Plover, 
Lapwing, Reed Warbler, and Sparrow Hawk. 

The speaker described some of the more interesting habits of these 
birds, well illustrated by the many good photographs. 

The audience, mainly, of course, aviculturists, showed by its warm 
applause that it was fully capable of appreciating the skill and patience 
that had been exercised by Mr. Tutt. 

Will members please note that the next meeting will be held on 
3rd January, 1951, and not on the 1oth as previously announced. 


ARTHUR A. PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secretary. 


OFFICERS FOR 1951 


A Council Meeting was held on 8th November, 1950, in the Council 
Room, Zoological Society of London. 

There were the following appointments and retirements : 

Council.—Dr. M. Amsler, Mr. Terry Jones, and Mrs. L. N. 
Phipps retired by seniority ; The Duke of Bedford, Mrs. G. T. Clark, 
and Mr. C. 8S. Webb were elected to fill the vacancies. 

Elected Honorary Members.—Dr. M. Amsler, Dr. Alan Lendon. 

Elected Honorary Life Member.—Mr. G. E. Lodge. 

ARTHUR A. PRESTWICH, 
Hon, Secretary. 


PERSONALIA 


Miss P. Barclay-Smith has been elected a Corresponding Member 
of the Deutsche Ornithologen Gesellschaft. 

Jean Delacour has been elected Hon. President and Miss P. Barclay- 
Smith a Vice-President of the Permanent Commission on Migratory 
Game-Birds of the Conseil International de la Chasse. 

Captain Veitch has again been successful with his Alexandrine 
Parrakeets. This year four very good young ones have been reared. 
One pair of parents is at least twenty years old. 

C. af Enehjelm, in spite of absences from Helsingfors, has bred quite 
a number of birds: 15 Guiana Parrotlets, 4 Masked Lovebirds, 14 
Painted Quail, 13 Magpie Mannikins, 6 Fire Finches, 6 Indian 
Silverbills, 3 Red-headed Parrot Finches, 6 Cuban Finches, 2 Yellow 
Sparrows, Bengalese, Zebra Finches, and three Eagle-Owls. 

“Rich beyond the dreams of aviaries.’’—Dick Bentley. 

A. A. P. 
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REVIEW 
BRITISH WADERS AND THEIR HAUNTS. By S. Baytiss Surrn. 


G. Bell and Sons, London. Price 215. net. 


Anyone interested in this fascinating group of birds will wish to 
possess British Waders and Their Haunts. Not only is the book most 
interesting and informative, but the author writes so vividly that he 
transports the reader, in spirit if not in body, to the mud flats and 
saltings so that you can almost feel the whip of the cold wind, smell the 
tang of the sea, and hear those haunting calls so full of music, the 
beauty of which to some ears far excels that of the song of the 
Nightingale. 

Mr. Bayliss Smith has watched, studied, and photographed the 
waders at all seasons of the year, and at all hours of the day and night 
and secured a wealth of information concerning their intimate lives. 
He explains the technique of wader photography, the mastery of which 
he has undoubtedly achieved as is evidenced by the many beautiful 
photographs which illustrate the book, and he is well supported by other 
photographers. Twenty chapters are devoted to individual species 
and groups of species, with careful notes as to how they can most 
easily be differentiated, and at the end of the book there are detailed 
descriptions of thirty-six species. The distribution maps of waders 
nesting regularly in the British Isles, based on those already published 


by W. B. Alexander and James Fisher, and the map showing the places 
where rare waders have bred in the present century are excellent. 
There are some very good plates of waders in flight by Basil Laker. 


P. B-S. 


NOTES FROM THE LONDON ZOO 
By C. S. Wess 


Of the few recent arrivals the most notable are two species of 
Aracaris-——the Chestnut-eared (Pteroglossus castanotis) and the Yellow- 
billed (P. flavirostris)—from Ecuador. They were collected by Mr. C. 
Cordier on his recent expedition and were sent in exchange from the 
Bronx Park Zoo, New York. Both species are new to our collection 
and make welcome additions as we rarely get anything from the 
Andean zone, which is so rich in bird life. They are most attractive, 
the former having a gaily patterned beak which is a distinguishing 
feature of most of the members of the genus. 

Even more striking is the bill of the Lettered Aracari (P. inscriptus), 
a pair of which we are expecting shortly. This will bring our species of 
the Toucan family up to nine. 
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Other recent arrivals are one Indian Hornbill (Anthracoceros mala- 
baricus), five Greater Flamingoes (Phenicopterus antiquorum), two 
Sarus Cranes (Grus antigone), and one Quail Finch (Ortygospiza 
atricollis). It is many years since we have had the latter. They are 
attractive little creatures if given a chance but more often than not 
they are shipped in small boxes with hundreds of Waxbills and being 
non-perching birds they become badly fouled by the others. 

An interesting collection of waders was received in exchange from 
Mr. Reventlow, of the Copenhagen Zoo:—1 Wood Sandpiper 
( Tringa glareola), 1 Green Sandpiper (Tringa ocrophus), 1 Temminck’s 
Stint (Calidris temminckiu), 6 Dunlins (Calidris alpina), 2 Greenshanks 
(Tringa nebularia), 1 Redshank (Tringa totanus), 1 Spotted Redshank 
( Tringa erythropus) and 8 Ruffs and Reeves (Philomachus pugnax). The 
Temminck’s Stint is new to our collection. From the same source we 
received a fine immature male Naked-throated Bell-bird (Casmarhinchos 
nudicollis), a few White-bellied Emerald Humming-birds (Amazilia 
leucogaster), and Swallow-tailed Humming-birds (upetomena macroura). 

A fine Venezuelan, or Phoenix Cardinal (Cardinalis pheniceus) 
was presented by a seaman just returned from Trinidad. This is a 
very distinctive species that we have not had since 1917. From the 
same source we received a Thick-billed Finch (Oryzoborus crassirostris) 
and a Little Saffron Finch (Sicalis minor). 

A Grayson’s Dove (Zenaidura graysoni), which hails from Sorocco 
Island, West Mexico, was received in exchange from Mr. Decoux, 
of France. It is new to our collection. 

Most of our Whydahs and Bishops have still (1gth October) their 
summer plumage. An exception is the South African Giant Whydah 
(D.p. progne) which is now very “ sparrowy ”’ though the Delamere’s 
Giant Whydahs (D.p. delamerei) from the Kenya Highlands still 
have their long flowing tail feathers. 

As a contrast to this group which will soon all be in their dull winter 
plumage our northern Water-fowl are now at their best, having changed 
from the eclipse plumage of the summer months. 

The death of old age of our only Trumpeter Hornbill (Bycanistes 
bucinator), takes me back to the time of its capture, twenty-one years 
ago, in Portuguese East Africa. On this collecting trip I noticed that 
Trumpeter Hornbills came to a certain ficus tree to feed. Some 
strenuous climbing enabled me to reach the upper branches where 
I arranged a platform of limed twigs close to a particularly tempting 
bunch of fruits. Such strong birds would never stick to a fixed object, 
so the technique was to have limed thin twigs—one or more of which 
would stick to the bird and thus sufficiently unbalance it when attempt- 
ing to fly. This rendered capture quite easy. Hornbills have such 
ridiculously short legs that they have little chance of keeping their 
wings clear of such a trap. On this occasion a short wait was all that 
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was necessary for the capture of a true pair—both having descended 
to earth with a wobbly flight. They came to the Zoo and nested 
several times in a box provided for the purpose. The female was 
self-imprisoned in this box while she underwent her moult, the entrance 
hole being plastered until only a narrow slit was left. Young were 
never hatched though once she was observed to remain in the nest 
for ninety-two days without coming out. She was, of course, fed during 
this period by the male through the narrow entrance slit. When the 
plaster was finally broken the nest was found to contain many feathers 
but was beautifully clean, the excrement having been ejected daily 
by the sitting bird. It is strange that the female Hornbill moults 
rapidly when nesting but does so imperceptibly in captivity when 
unable to nest. 

Both birds were adult when captured and were of unknown age. 
The female died during the war and her mate as stated above. 

Our Great Indian Hornbill is still going strong after twenty-seven 
years in captivity. 


NOTES 
PURPLE-RUMPED SUNBIRDS. 


About four months ago I obtained a pair of Purple-rumped Sunbirds (Cinnyris 
zeylonica). The species is new to me, for only as a museum skin had I seen the bird. 
While making my visit to the Calcutta bird bazaar the little fellows attracted my 
attention. The sun was on them, and I could not leave them, with the result that 
I now have them in a cage in my flat. The feeding habits of the Nectariniidae are 
unique in that they feed upon the nectar of flowers, fruits, and minute insects. 

The problem of keeping them alive and happy presented itself, and I fed them 
sliced oranges smeared with marmalade (orange), a bit of banana, and a phial of 
concentrated orange syrup, known as “ orange squash”. With their thin down- 
curved beak they probe into the orange and obtain its juice. 

Their transportation by air could be successfully carried out by supplying them 
with oranges and marmalade, and of course drinking water. 

I may add that the numerous fruit flies that hover around the fruit in their cage 
are relished by the pair of birds. 


Ma.tcotm Davis. 


WATERFOWL RINGING SCHEME 


Details of Recoveries 
Date Ringed. Species. Ringed by. Date Place where recovered. 
recovered. 
7.8.50 Gadwali Peter Scott 27.9.50 Shot at Cockerham, near Lan- 
imm., ? ¢) caster. 

7.8.50 - Peter Scott 28.9.50 Shot at Keswick, Cumberland. 

23.7.50 Mallard Peter Scott .10.50 Shot at Saredon, Wolverhamp- 
ton. 


A. A. P. 
CORRIGENDA. 


p. 10, Ara noblis = Ara nobilis; p. 157, fastosus = fastuosus; p. 156, C. Stoner 
= Stonor ; p. 187, Geokikla == Geokichla ; p. 187, N. famosa aenigularis = eneigularis ; 
p. 187, vaillanti = vaillantii; p. 187, Rhamphocelus == Ramphocelus; p. 200, Ardea 
cinera = cinerea. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRESPONDENCE 
AVICULTURE IN DENMARK 


Referring to Mr. C. af Enehjelm’s account of “ Aviculture in Denmark” in the 
March-April number of the Avicutturat Macazine, I should like to correct an 
error in the article. 

Mr. Enehjelm writes “ There is one important society in Copenhagen” and 
then proceeds to mention the number of members, etc. I suppose this Is due to 
a lapse of memory, as Mr. Enchjelm is himself an old member of “ Selskabet for 
Stuekultur”’, a society which brings together people with the following hobbies : 
Aviculture, Aquarism, Terrariums, and indoor gardening. 

This society was founded on the 29th October, 1903, and for more than 25 years 
Her Majesty Queen Alexandrine has done the society the honour of being patroness. 

In 24 cities outside Copenhagen, local societies have been founded, and at a rough 
estimate the number of members is around 3,500, and of those at least 2,500 are 
aviculturists. 

Furthermore I should like to point out that in 1949 the society in Copenhagen 
arranged two shows, and ten of the affiliated societies outside Copenhagen also 
arranged shows. For 1950 the number of shows, as far as I at present can estimate, 
will be bigger than in 1949. 

All other details of Mr. Enehjelm’s article are correct in every detail, and I can 
only compliment him being able to write so very accurately, as he has not been 
a resident in this country since 1939, after that only visiting Denmark on too rare 
occasions. 

Aviculture in Denmark lost one of its most clever and ardent supporters when 
Mr. Enchjelm, as an officer of the Finnish army, had to leave Denmark to fight for 
Suomi, owing to the outbreak of war between Finland and Russia. 


” 


Paut HANSEN. 
GORMSGADE 3, 
ODENSE, 
DENMARK. 


With reference to Mr. Paul Hansen's above remarks on my article on “‘ Aviculture 
in Denmark ”, I beg to state that I very much regret my lapse of memory in not 
mentioning “ Selskabet for Stuekultur”’ in my article, the more so as the local 
society of Odense, where Mr. Hansen is a resident, is one of the most active in foreign 
bird-breeding in Denmark, some of the members being among the most able fanciers 
in the country. I have been a judge at their shows on many occasions, and the show 
in Odense, 1939, was the last one I judged for very many years, and that in 1949 
the first at which I judged Foreign birds after the war. As Mr. Hansen quite correctly 
supposes, it is a lapse of memory on my side, for which I hope the members of Selskabet 
for Stuckultur will forgive me. 

C. ar ENEHJELM. 
Hésnoimens DyurGcArp, 
HELSINGPORS, 
FINLAND 
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Lady Amherst and pure Goltian—E. Waroxp Sarrn, 
See wi ieee feed iden. Telephone 24253. 








YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT PROBLEM SOLVED 


Only members of the Society can inake this distinctive gift which— 
though the cost is modest-—is certain to be prized by friends of all ages. 
By presenting memberships, you can easily solve your Christmas gift 
problems now. At the same time, you will help the Society extend its 
important services t> science and education. 

To please your friends this Christmas, simply complete the enclosed 
Recommendation for Membership form with their names and 
addresses and return it promptly with your remittance of their sub- 
scription for 1951. 

The Society will also be glad to receive the names of friends to 
whom you may wish to extend the compliment of nomination, thus 
giving them the opportunity to become members. These niminees 
will be informed of your courtesy in nominating them, and invited to 
become members on their own behalf. 








THE SOCIETY’S CHRISTMAS CARD 


The Society’s Christmas Card, a group of Gouldian Finch:s, from 

painting by Peter Scott, is now available. Members are urged to 
help the Society by ordering as many as possible. Price 1s. 67. each, 
including envelope. 

Orders, with remittance, should be sent to the Hon. Secretary. 





STEPHEN AUSTIN AND SONS, LTD., PRINTERS, HERTFORD. 





